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OFFICERS  FOR   1838. 


WM.  D.  ALEXANDER,  President. 
MARTHA  E.  COOKE,  Vice  President. 
SAMUEL  T.  ALEXANDER,  Recording  Secretary 
SOPHIE  E.  HALL,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
W.  HENRY  DIMOND,  Treasurer. 


OFFICERS  FOR   1859. 


A.  FRANCIS  JUDD,  President. 
CLARA  H.  ARMSTRONG,  Vice  President. 
JOSEPH  P.  COOKE,  Recording  Secretary, 
M.  A.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Cor.  Secretary. 
SAMUEL  C.  ARMSTRONG,  Treasurer. 


ANNUAL.  MEETING. 

The  "  Hawaiian  Mission  Children's  Society "  held  its 
Seventh  Annual  Meeting  on  the  third  Saturday  evening  of 
May,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  The  amendment 
to  Article  7  of  the  Constitution,  proposed  the  preceding 
meeting,  was  passed. 

The  sum  of  $300  was  voted  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  A'.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  for  the  support  of  L.  H.  Gulick, 
which,  with  the  $150  now  at  our  credit,  would  amount  to 
$450.  ft  was  also  voted  that  400  copies  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Report  be  printed.  The  Society  then  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  result  was 
as  follows : 

A.  Francis  Judd,  President 

Clara  H.  Armstrong,  Vice  President. 

Joseph  P.  Cooke,  Recording  Secretary. 

M.  A.  Chamberlain,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  Treasurer, 
it  was  moved  that  the  President's  address,  the  reading  of 
reports,  &c,  be    adjourned    one    week   from  that  evening. 
Motion  carried. 


ADJOURNED  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Society  met  in  the  "  Old  School  House"  at  Kawai- 
aho.  The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  opened  by  a  select 
piece  of  music,  entitled  "  Great  is  the  Lord,"  and  by  prayer 
from  Rev.  P.  J.  Gulick.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  The  reports  of  the  Recording 
Secretary,    Treasurer  and    Corresponding    Secretary,    were 


then  read  and  likewise  approved.  After  another  select  piece 
of  music,  entitled  "  Cousin's  Song,"  the  President  com- 
pleted the  duties  of  his  office  by  delivering,  as  is  customary, 
an  address. 

Opportunity  being  given,  remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  P. 
J-  Gulick,  Rev.  R.  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon, 
Judge  Borden,  (the  U.  S.  Commissioner,)  Rev.  E.  G. 
Beckwith,  Rev.  C.  B.  Andrews  and  Rev.  Eli  Corwin. 

The  house  on  this  occasion  was  very  well  filled,  and  the 
speeches  from  the  fathers  were  unusually  interesting. 

After  singing  the  Missionary  Hymn,  the  Society  adjourned 
to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  May,  1860. 


REPORT  OF  THE  RECORDING  SECRETARY, 


In  accordance  with  Article  3,  of  the  By-Laws,  which  has 
fortunately  been  so  changed  as  to  put  an  end  to  all  uncer- 
tainty respecting  the  duties  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  we 
submit  the  following  report : 

The  Society  has  held  all  its  regular  monthly  meetings 
without  failure  during  the  year,  the  majority  of  which  have 
been  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  character.  Were  the 
cash  receipts  of  the  year  accounted  a  true  index  of  the 
Society's  prosperity,  we  should  have  some  reason  for  appre- 
hension, but  we  feel  confident,  not  only  that  the  treasurer 
can  satisfactorily  account  for  any  deficiencies,  but  that  the 
primary  end  of  the  Society  has  been  better  complied  with 
than  ever  before.  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  Society  enjoyed 
such  a  long  interval  of  good  feeling ; — no  secret  whisperings 
of  disunion  or  angry  contentions  have  darkened  our  hori- 
zon. Our  meetings  have  assumed  more  of  a  social  and,  I 
might  say,  intellectual  nature.  The  various  committees  on 
anonymous  communications  have  evinced  an  energy  and 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  which  is  highly  praiseworthy. 
Many  articles  are  now  slumbering  in  our  archives,  that 
would  do  honor  to  any  literary  organization.  The  several 
committees,  too,  on  music,  have  done  much  towards  render- 
ing  the  meetings  delightful  and  beneficial.     And  here  we 


would  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  advantages  resulting 
to  the  Society  from  interspersing  the  usual  exercises  with 
songs  and  melodies,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  We 
would  also  suggest  that  if  it  were  so  arranged  in  future  that 
orations  should  be  delivered  by  different  members,  at  each 
meeting,  it  would  unquestionably  give  tone  and  character  to 
the  Society,  besides  awakening  a  lively  interest.  Three 
meetings  of  unusual  interest  have  been  held  during  the 
year  : — On  May  29,  when  Asa  G.  Thurston  made  a  verbal 
report  respecting  his  brief  sojourn  at  the  Marquesas  Islands, 
touching  graphically  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
islanders,  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  country ;  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  when  the  Society  welcomed  into  their  midst 
their  long-absent  cousin,  Anderson  0.  Forbes,  and  listened 
with  unfeigned  pleasure  to  an  off-hand  though  eloquent 
address  from  him  ;  and  on  January  29,  when  a  number  of 
interesting  letters  were  received  from  the  Micronesion  Mission. 

The  following  individuals  have  been  received  into  the 
Society  during  the  year :  S.  G.  Wilder,  Mrs.  E.  Seymour, 
and  E.  A.  Heydwi. 

But  a  single  change  has  been  made  in  the  Constitution 
during  the  year.  Article  7  has  been  so  amended  as  to  read: 
"  The  Society  shall  hold  a  regular  meeting  on  such  a  Satur- 
day evening  of  each  month  as  it  may  approve,  and  an 
annual  meeting  in  May."  One  additional  article  to  the  By- 
Laws  has  been  adopted.  It  reads  as  follows:  "The  com- 
mittee on  anonymous  communications  shall  read  before  the 
Society,  at  its  regular  meetings,  such  communications  as 
they  may  have  received,  having  the  power  to  reject  such  as 
they  may  disapprove,  and  to  return  any  communication  to 
its  author,  if  unwilling  to  have  it  inclosed  in  the  archives  of 
the  Society,"  S.  T.  ALEXANDER,  Rec.  Sec  y. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

Another  year  of  our  existence  as  a  Society,  having  come 
to  a  close,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  would  present  the 
following  report  : 


Communications  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Gulick  by 
three  different  vessels,  bearing  dates  January  15th,  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  June  25th,  and  September  30th,  1858.  The 
intelligence  they  contain  is  encouraging,  although  it  is  no 
record  of  powerful  revivals  and  astounding  results.  The 
missionary  work  progresses,  and  each  succeeding  year  tells 
of  an  advance  in  knowledge  and  a  growing  desire  to  learn 
the  way  of  salvation  ;  but  the  Spirit  works  silently,  and  it 
tequires  great  faith  and  patience  to  wait  God's  time  'to 
gather' in  the  harvest  of  souls.  Our  missionary  is  willing 
to  wait.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  "  I  long  for  more 
decided  evidences  of  the  Spirit's  work  among  my  people. 
1  try,  however,  to  remember  that  it  is  my  business  only  to 
be  anxious  about  my  duty  and  its  performance.  It  is  not 
my  duty  to  pour  out  the  Spirit,  but  it  is  mine  to  use  all  the 
means  by  which  He  operates,  and  then  to  leave  the  results 
with  Him  who  '  prospers  this  or  that,'  as  in  His  infinite  wis- 
dom He  sees  best." 

The  letter  of  June  25th  contains  an  account  of  three  ways 
in  which  Dr.  Gulick  is  endeavoring  to  rea#h  the  hearts  of 
the  people  :  by  preaching  the  word,  by  the  distribution  of 
books,  and  by  visiting  among  the  natives.  He  generally 
has  meetings  four  times  on  the  Sabbath,  and  as  often  during 
the  week.  Besides  the  regular  service  at  Shalong.  he 
preaches  at  Tolapail,  at  ^lutakaloj,  and  on  a  small  island 
near  the  outer  reef,  and  sometimes  at  the  Wajais — the 
second  chief  of  the  tribe.  Some  of  the  people  of  Tolapail 
have  so  far  learned  to  sing,  under  Kanakaole's  instruction, 
as  to  take  their  hymn  books  to  church  and  join  with  their 
teachers  in  a  manner  truly  grateful  to  their  hearts.  Many 
have  family  worship  morning  and  evening,  and,  of  several, 
our  faithful  missionary  indulges  the  hope  that  they  have, 
indeed,  been  born  again. 

Notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  the  missionaries  on 
Ascension  have  succeeded  in  printing  a  book  of  "  First 
Lessons,"  "Bible  Stories,"  in, a  volume  of  fifty-five  pages, 
a  hymn  book,  and  an  almanac  table  and  leaf  of  figures.  Of 
the  importance  of  printing  in  the  native  language,  Dr. 
Gulick  thus  writes  :  "  My  book  is  far  from  perfect,  even  in 
ike  spelling,  as  I  am  already  able  to  see,  but  it  is  sufficiently 


near  it  to  form  a  very  readable  book,  and  1  have  learned 
more  of  the  language  in  preparing  it,  than  I  could  have 
done  in  any  other  way.  This  is  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  early,  in  the  history  of  a  mission,  commencing 
schools  and  printing  in  the  vernacular,  by  which  the  teacher 
learns  much  more  than  he  imparts." 

The  third  way  of  influencing  the  natives  is  by  mingling 
among  them — visiting  them  at  their  homes  for  conversation 
and  instruction.  The  influence  obtained  in  this  way  is  not 
to  be  despised.  This  report  of  our  cousin's  missionary 
work  was  written  while  Mrs.  Gulick  was  absent  on  a  visit 
to  Honolulu,  and,  after  having  given  us  quite  a  minute 
account  of  his  life  during  that  year,  Dr.  Gulick  adds  :  "  To 
complete  the  sketch,  you  must  put  in  many  a  glimpse  of  a 
solitary  hour,  an  evening  or  a  night  spent  in  reading  or 
study,  which  I  as  conscientiously  believe  to  be  as  much  a 
missionary  duty  as  eating  and  sleeping.  #  *  *  You 
must  make  note  of  many  evening  twilight  walks  back  and 
forth  before  my  dwelling,  between  mimosa,  guava  and  tama 
rind  trees,  from  seeds  sent  by  yourselves.  It  is  then  I  give 
myself  full  liberty  to  visit  my  friends,  to  recall  my.  wife  and 
children  to  my  heart,  to  luxuriate  in  the  past,  and  to  even 
indulge  in  the  delights  of  unrestrained  revery." 

At  the  General  Meeting,  held  on  Strong's  Island,  last 
August,  it  was  decided  that  Dr.  Gulick  remove  in  a  yeaj  to 
Apaiang,  and  that  Mr.  Roberts  continue  the  mission  at  Sha- 
long.  Our  cousin  has  long  been  anxious  to  locate  in  the 
King's  Mill  group,  in  order  to  prepare  the  field  for  Hawaiian 
missionaries  to  labor  more  efficiently  than  they  evei*could  at 
Bonabe.  He  thus  writes  in  regard  to  his  contemplated 
removal  :  "  What  I  have  long  thought  might  be  indications 
of  providence,  seem  now  to  be  also  viewed  in  the  same  light 
by  my  fellow-missionaries,  and  I  have  not  a  question  about 
my  duty,  and  both  my  wife  and  myself  have  no  pleasure 
apart  from  duty.  We  therefore  call  upon  you  to  rejoice 
with  us.  Pray  also  for  us.  Our  hearts  will  turn  with  more 
than  usual  tenderness  to  you  all  when  we  shall  have  reached 
those  lands  so  much  more  desolate  than  these." 

We  have  also  received  letters  from  Mrs.  Louisa  Gulick, 
Kev.    Hiram   Bingham,    jr.,    and   Revf    Mr.   Stur^es.     Mr. 


Biugham's  letter  was  written  at  Strong's  Island,  whither  he 
and  his  wife  had  gone  to  attend  the  general  meeting. 
While  there,  Mrs.  Bingham  was  brought  near  the  borders  of 
the  grave,  but  happily  her  valuable  life  was  spared,  and 
when  the  Morning  Star  left  them  at  Apaiang,  she  was 
again  in  usual  health.  Mr.  Bingham  pleads  earnestly  with 
us  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  noble  work  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  giving  it  as  his  testimony  that  "  it  is  a  blessed 
privilege  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  heathen." 

As  if  anticipating  this  appeal,  Theodore  Gulick  went  last 
June  to  Micronesia,  "  to  see  the  land,  what  it  is,  and  the 
people  that  dwelleth  therein,  whether  they  be  strong  or 
weak,  few  or  many."  May  he,  like  Caleb  of  old,  urge  us  to 
"  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it."  The  grapes  of  Eschol  are 
fully  ripe,  and  shall  the  Philistines  frighten  us  from  the 
land? 

The  commencement  of  the  year  gave  promise  of  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  our  cousins  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  reality  has  fallen  far  short  of  our  hopes.  Only  six 
letters  have  been  received  from  that  country,  but  they  have 
come  to  tell  of  a  continued  interest  in  the  society,  and  have 
cheered  us  by  the  evidence  they  gave  that  distance  has  had 
no  power  to  destroy  the  bond  of  union  ever  existing  between 
us.  "As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good  news  from 
a  far  country."  These  letters  are  from  Mrs.  Tinker,  Joseph 
and  Abbie  Tinker,  James  Alexander,  Henry  Lyman  and 
Curtis  Lyons.  A  note  has  also  been  received  from  Carrie 
Kogers,  written  from  her  home  at  Hana.  Our  absent  cousins 
are  tired*>f  our  repeated  appeals  for  letters,  and  we  will  cease 
making  them.  We  trust  to  their  desire  to  promote  the  good 
work  for  frequent  epistles,  and  will  only  say  to  them,  "With 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

Time  has  wrought  many  changes  in  our  circle.  Some 
who  met  with  us  a  year  ago  are  now  far  away,  and  others 
are  here  to-night  who  have  long  been  exiles  from  their  native 
land.  Rev.  Anderson  O.  Forbes  has  joined  the  "  Cousin 
band  "  of  Hawaii  nei,  and  "  here  joining  hand  and  heart," 
is  laboring  with  us  in  this  noble  cause.  Kev.  S.  E.  Bishop 
and  family,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  have  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the   United  States.     M.r.   T.  E.  Taylor,  Mr. 


and  Mrs.'Heydon,  Spencer  Bond,  the  Misses  Mary  and  Lot- 
tie Alexander,  Laura  Judd  and  Isabella  Chamberlain,  have 
gone  to  the  "  Father  Land  "  within  the  past  year.  We 
trust  their  intercourse  with  our  friends  there  will  result  in 
good  to  the  society.  Mr.  E.  J.  Ruggles  has  lately  sailed 
for  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Chamberlain  is  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  California.  Lulie  and  Henry  Kinney  have 
gone  to  Marysville,  Cal.,  to  live  with  an  uncle,  and  Messrs. 
S.  G.  Wilder,  C.  H.  Judd,  Levi  Chamberlain  and  George 
Wilcox,  have  found  a  temporary  home  on  Jarvis  and  Baker's 
Island. 

Of  the  six  Hawaiians  that  have  been  pursuing  a  collegiate 
course  at  Williams'  College,  four  have  graduated  during  the 
year  :  James  Alexander,  James  Chamberlain,  Henry  Lyman 
and  Curtis  Lyons.  John  Gulick  and  Munson  Coan  are  still  at 
Williamstown.  Henry  Lyman  is  now  studying  medicine  in 
Koyalton,  Vermont ;  Curtis  Lyons  is  in  the  Union  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  in  New  York  city,  and  W.  N.  Armstrong  is 
also  there  reading  law.  James  Chamberlain  is  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Bangor,  and  James  Alexander  is  expect- 
ing to  enter  the  Seminary  at  Princeton  during  the  coming 
year.  Thomas  Thurston  is  our  representative  at  Yale,  and 
.Robert  Andrews  is  residing  in  Boston,  where  he  is  working 
at  his  trade.  George  Andrews  has  been  at  the  Philips 
Academy  until  quite  recently.  His  health  failing  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave,  and  he  is  now  traveling  in  Connecti- 
cut. It  is  his  intention  to  enter  the  scientific  department  at 
Yale.  Rev.  James  Pierpont  is  preaching  in  Healdsburg,  a 
small  town  a  few  miles  from  Petaluma,  Cal.  By  the  latest 
dates  from  Edmund  Rogers,  he  was  about  leaving  Foo-chow 
for  a  small  village  about  60  miles  distant.  He  was  anxious  to 
return  to  the  islands  as  soon  as  possible.  When  Joseph 
Tinker  wrote,  he  was  in  the  Junior  class  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Auburn.  His  brother  Robert  was  at  Rockford, 
and  the  remaining-  members  of  the  family  were  at  home  in 
Westfield.  Mr.  Stangenwald  graduated  last  March  at  the 
Medical  College  in  New  York,  and  is  expecting  soon  to  visit 
Europe  to  perfect  himself  in  the  healing  art ;  but  can  he,  or 
any  other  physician,  prevent  the  inroads  of  death  in  our 
midst  ?      We  must  speak  of  those  who  have  gone  from  us — 
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not  to  the  "Father  Land"  on  earth,  but  to  their  bright 
home  in  heaven.  %Dr.  James  A.  Kichards  was  taken  in  the 
full  prime  of  manhood,  and  George  Bishop,  Eddie  Baldwin 
and  Mary  Clark,  like  opening  rose-buds,  blossomed  but  to  die. 

There  have  been  four  marriages  during  the  year :  .Rev.  A. 
O.  Forbes  to  Miss  M.  J.  Chamberlain  ;  Kev.  S.  W.  Whit- 
ney to  Miss  H.  E.  Hitch  ;  Miss  Mary  H.  Thurston  to  Mr. 
E.  A.  Heydon,  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Spaulding  to  Mr.  J.  F. 
Lesley. 

The  number  of  grandchildren  has  been  increased  by  six  : 
one  Clark,  one  Thurston,  two  Whitneys,  one  Baldwin  and 
ont  Judd.  The  circle  of  mission  children  has  also  received 
three  additions  during  the  year. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  acknowledging  God's 
goodness  to  us  the  past  year,  in  converting  so  many  of  our 
members;  and  while  we  record  it  with  deep  gratitude,  we 
would  ask  if  it  does  not  increase  our  obligations  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  this  gospel  to  those  now  sitting  in  the 
region  aiad  shadow  of  death  ?  As  we  have  freely  received, 
freely  must  we  give. 

"  Rouse,  then,  ye  •  Cousins,'  rouse, 

Morn  breaks  apace  ; 
Shout,  shout,  o'er  land  and  sea 

Tidings  of  grace. 
God  of  our  fathers,  hear 

Us  in  our  plea  ; 
Their's  the  crown — our's  the  hope 

Thine  the  glory  be  !" 

S.  E.  HALL, 
May  28,  1859r  Corresponding  Secretary. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Hawaiian  Mission  Children's  Society  in  Account  with  Win. 
H.  Dimond,  Treasurer,  for  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
during  the  last  year — i.  e.,  from  Mav  24,  1868,  to  May 
28,  1859. 

1858.  DR. 

To  cash  paid  postage .,....$     2  24 

To    "       "     Castle  &  Cooke,  for  support  L.H.  Gulick,  600  00    g-g  +  * 
To    "       «     H.  M.  Whitney,  printing  Ann,  Reports,     66  00 

To    "     on  hand 558  68 

$1126  92 

CR. 

By  cash  received  from  20  Life  Memberships $200  00 

By    "         »  m     33  Annual  Members 38  00 

By    "  «  •«     monthly  collections 153  85 

By    "         "  '•     contributions  and  donations,  126  15 

By    *«         "  "     sale  of  reports 8  50 

By    M        "  "     sale  of  curiosities 8  50 

Total  avails  tor  year .' $530  00 

By  cash  received  from  last  year 596  92 

$1126  92 

Respectfully  submitted  :  WM.  H.  DIMOND. 

Honolulu,  May  28,  1859, 

Audited  and  found  correct :  M.  E.  COOKE, 

Vice  President. 

The  Treasurer  has  prepared  the  following  table,  showing 
the  comparative  nature  and  value  of  the  receipts  for  the 
seven  years  past. 

Life  Annual  Collections  or  Other  T  ,  . 

Members.  Members.  Donations.  Sources.  lotal. 

First  Year 32     90  $219  39  ....  $629  39 

Second  Year 48     72  216  23  $11  50  789  73 

Third  Year 17     37  275  66  32  25  514  91 

Fourth  Year 26     59  164  92  126  75  610  67 

Fifth  Year 13     15  135  30     280  30 

Sixth  Year 36     58  380  83  163  00  800  46 

Seventh  Year 20     38  280  00  17  00  530  00 
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Thus  showing  this  year's  receipts  to  be  nearly  one-third 
less  than  those  of  the  last,  the  difference  arising  mainly 
from  the  decreased  number  of  life  memberships  instituted, 
being  but  little  over  half.  Unfortunately,  the  contributions 
and  donations  have  not  increased  in  a  like  ratio.  They 
have,  however,  much  exceeded  the  average  of  the  former 
years.  It  is  evident  that  these  contributions  and  donations 
must  be  our  principal  source  of  revenue  in  future,  as  our 
former  dependance  (life  memberships)  is  fast  failing.  The 
attention  of  the  Society  has  often  been  called  to  this  import- 
ant fact.  Some 'plan  must  be  immediately  adopted  to 
increase  our  revenue.  That  of  systematic  benevolence  has 
much  been  dwelt  upon  by  my  predecessors,  but  with  appa- 
rently little  success.  Notice,  the  monthly  collections  during 
the  present  year  have  ranged  from  $4  66  to  $24  07,  aver- 
aging $11  83,  those  of  last  year  averaging  $16  52.  Of 
the  $530  this  year  raised,  over  $400  have  been  contributed 
by  sixteen  of  the  fifty  families,  members  of  the  Society. 
This  is  a  significant  fact.  Some  way  must  be  devised  to 
have  this  burden  more  equally  distributed. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Society  offer  a  prize  (say  a  life 
membership)  for  the  best  essay  on  the  most  practical  and 
available  way  of  meeting  our  financial  necessities. 

W.  H.  DIMOND, 

Treasurer. 


VA 


SCIENCE    AND    MISSIONS. 


While  we  keep  steadily  in  view  the  primary  object  o( 
missions,  viz.:  the  spiritual  and  eternal  good  of  the  heathen, 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  fitting  for  us,  as  a  missionary  organ- 
ization, to  consider  the  secondary  and  incidental  benefits 
Which  follow  in  their  train — benefits  not  small  in  themselves, 
but  small  only  by  comparison  with  the  infinitely  higher 
blessings  of  which  they  are  the  medium.  Christianity  does 
not  elevate  a  part  of  man,  but  his  whole  nature,  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical.  And  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  For 
the  human  soul  is  in  its  very  nature  one  and  indivisible. 
Metaphysicians  may  resolve  it  into  intellect,  sensibility  and 
will,  and  they  may  dissect  these  again  into  what  they  term 
faculties,  till  man's  identity  and  personality  are  almost  for- 
gotten. But  notwithstanding,  they  must  acknowledge  that 
the  faculties  all  concur  in  every  operation  of  the  mind. 
They  move  together  if  they  move  at  all,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  permanently  influence  a  man  without  affecting  his 
whole  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  Hence  it  is  that 
Christianity  civilizes  in  the  broadest  sense.  Commerce, 
industry,  science,  and  literature,  all  accompany  her  majestic 
march  to  universal  dominion.  Thus,  while  it  denies  the 
sufficiency  of  commerce  alone  to  transform  the  savage,  it 
encourages  a  legitimate  commerce,  and  even  eourts  its  alli- 
ance as  one  of  its  most  important  instrumentalities.  In 
proof  of  this  we  need  only  glance  at  the'  present  safety  of 
navigation  in  the  Pacific,  we  need  only  point  to  yonder 
wharves  and  warehouses,  which  have  grown  up  under  the 
shelter  of  Christian  institutions. 

In  a  similar  manner,  while  scientific  research  is  not  the 
primary  object  of  missions,  still  they  have  been  a  most 
important  agency,  not  only  in  diffusing  the  rudiments  of 
education  among  the  heathen,  but  also  in  contributing  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  civilized  world.  And  it  is  of  this  bearing 
of  ihe  missionary  enterprise  that  I  wish  to  .speak  (his  even- 
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mg.  Missions  have  in  effect  been  so  many  scientific  asso- 
ciations. It  has  been  well  said,  that  by  their  contributions 
to  science  alone,  they  have  more  than  repaid  all  the  money 
and  toil  that  have  been  expended  upon  them. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  philology  and  literature  that  these 
results  are  most  important  and  striking.  A  great  number 
of  languages,  spoken  by  barbarous  tribes,  have  been  reduced 
to  writing.  Translations  of  the  Bible  have  been  made  and 
published  in  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  different  lan- 
guages, and  this  stupendous  task  has  been  achieved  mostly 
within  the  last  half  century.  Printing  presses  have  been 
set  up  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  globe,  in  the  Feejee 
Islands  and  in  the  heart  of  South  Africa,  and  the  treasures 
contained  in  European  literature  are  undergoing  the  process 
of  transmission  into  tongues  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
almost  in  a  chaotic  state.  The  facts  on  this  subject  are  so 
numerous  that  one  knows  not  where  to  begin  or  end. 

Let  us,  however,  direct  our  attention  first  to  the  missions 
lying  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Even  in  those  com- 
paratively civilized  countries,  what  a  flood  of  light  has  been 
shed  on  the  languages,  the  ancient  literature  and  history  of 
the  races  inhabiting  them,  by  such  men  as  Dr.  King,  of 
Greece  ;  Messrs.  Kiggs,  Dvvight  and  Schauffler,  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  Eli  Smith,  of  Syria,  and  their  co-laborers.  Dr, 
Smith,  before  his  death,  enjoyed  a  European  reputation,  and 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  Arabic  scholar  in  the 
world.  Much  also  has  been  done  to  bring  to  light  the 
ancient  literature  contained  in  the  Syriac  and  Nestorian 
languages,  while  many  rare  documents  containing  the  his- 
tory and  faith  of  the  Mohammedan  wtorld,  have  been  made 
accessible  to  European  readers.  Time  would  fail  me  to 
barely  mention  the  important  additions  made  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  antiquities,  the  explorations  of  ancient  sites  both  in 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  the  Bible,  drawn  from  existing  manners  and  cus- 
toms by  our  missionaries  in  the  East. 

Passing  over  the  .Russian  Empire,  where  the  Scriptures 

have   been  translated   into  twenty-five  different  languages 

and  dialects,  the  very  names  of  which   are  hardly  known 

rt  bv  the  ethnologist,   we  come  to   China,  where  the 
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Jesuit  fathers  have  resided  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
Many  of  them  understood  the  Chinese  language  thoroughly 
and  wrote  it  elegantly,  and  their  works  have  served  as  most 
valuable  material  for  the  historian  and  philologist.  In  1807 
Rev.  Robert  Morrison  was  sent  out  to  China,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Milne  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Chinese, 
besides  publishing  numerous  tracts  on  Christianity.  Nor 
w;is  this  all,  for  he  completed  a  Chinese  dictionary  and 
grammar,  in  six  volumes,  quarto,  which  is  still  a  standard 
authority,  and  made  many  translations  from  the  popular 
Chinese  literature,  besides  collecting  and  placing  in  England 
a  library  of  ten  thousand  Chinese  works. 

Says  Montucci,  the  great  Oriental  scholar  :  "  Dr.  Mor- 
rison during  the  last  ten  years  has  published  volumes  more 
useful  to  the  European  student  of  Chinese,  than  all  the 
printed  or  manuscript  works  published  during  the  last  cen- 
tury." The  mantle  of  Morrison  would  seem  tb  have  fallen 
on  Dr.  Bridgman,  who  is  without  doubt  the  most  accom- 
plished Chinese  scholar  living.  Other  missionaries  are 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  various  dialects  of  Chinese, 
and  are  doing  much  to  lay  open  that  interesting  country, 
its  language  and  literature,  to  the  western  nations. 

In  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  no  one  has  acquired  so 
extensive  and  profound  a  knowledge  of  the  Malay  languages 
as  Thompson  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  On  turn- 
ing to  India,  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of  facts  on 
this  subject,  and  astonished  at  the  immensity  of  the  labors 
performed.  The  names  of  Swartz,  of  Carey,  of  Marshman, 
of  Marty n  and  Judson,  have  already  gained  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  profound  and  accurate  philologists,  as  well  as 
devoted  missionaries.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into 
more  than  fifty  Indian  languages,  of  which  grammars  and 
dictionaries  have  been  prepared  by  the  missionaries,  while 
extensive  translations  have  been  made  from  the  sacred  books, 
which  contain  the  metaphysics,  the  history  and  poetry  of 
the  ancient  Hindoos.  The  Ceylon  missionaries,  in  partic- 
ular, have  received  the  formal  thanks  of  the  Oriental  Soci- 
eties of  England  and  the  Continent. 

in  Africa,  a  French  Protestant  missionary  has  lately 
received  the  linguistic  prize   founded    by    Volnev,   which   is 
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given  every  live  years  for  the  best  work  on  languages  pub- 
lished during  that  time.  In  fact  we  may  say  that  all  that 
is  known  of  the  races  and  languages  of  Southern  and 
Western  Africa  is  due  to  the  labors  of  Moffat,  Wilson, 
Livingstone  and  their  associates  in  the  missionary  work. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  Polynesia,  the  dialects  of 
which  have  all  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  whose  whole 
literature  has  been  created  within  a  few  years. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  scientific  achievements  of  missions 
in  the  field  of  languages  and  literature,  and  though  few  of 
them  have  time  to  analyze  and  combine  these  results,  still 
they  have  furnished  reliable  materials  for  scientific  men  in 
Europe  and  America.  For  example,  when  Humboldt  pub- 
lished his  great  work  on  the  Malay  languages,  a  master- 
piece in  its  way,  whence  did  he  derive  his  materials  ?  The 
list  which  he  gives  consists  almost  entirely  of  books  and 
pamphlets  furnished  him  by  missionaries.  Indeed,  almost' 
the  only  accurate  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  languages 
of  barbarous  nations,  that  are  in  existence,  have  been  either 
written  by  missionaries,  or  compiled  from  materials  which 
they  have  supplied. 

But  it  is  not  philology  alone  that  is  indebted  to  the  labors 
of  these  humble,  self-denying  men.  The  literature,  the 
mythology  and  the  traditions,  which  have  formed  the  faith 
and  the  modes  of  thinking  of  half  the  Irnman  race  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  are  being  thoroughly  explored,  and  brought 
to  light,  while  the, means  are  accumulating  for  a  scientific  set- 
tlement of  that  vexed  question,  viz.:  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race. 

Nor  have  contributions  to  natural  science  been  Wanting, 
although  in  consequence  of  a  defect  which  pervades  our 
American  systems  of  education,  clergymen,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  are  often  wanting  in  taste  for  these  branches. 
Yet  we  cannot  forget  the  services  rendered  by  Cary  in  India 
to  the  science  of  botany,  and  the  discoveries  made  by  Drs. 
Krapp  and  Rebman  in  Eastern  Africa,  nor  can  we  omit  the 
name  of  Livingstone,  who  has  taken  the  first  rank  among 
scientific  travelers,  and  who,  with  the  exception  of  Hum- 
boldt, has  added  more  than  any  other  single  man  of  modern 
times  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  and. ethnology  qf 


the  globe.  Did  time  permit,  I  would  gladly  speak  of  some 
of  the  countless  books  of  travel,  of  description  and  history, 
which  have  been  published  by  missionaries  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  which  treat  of  subjects  highly  interesting  to 
'men  of  science. 

Besides,  missions  have  done  much  for  science,  indirectly, 
by  rendering  heathen  countries  safe  and  accessible  for  scien- 
tific travelers.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Pacific.  Con- 
trast the  reception  of  Lieutenant  Hergest  and  the  astronomer 
Gooch,  who  were  murdered  by  the  natives  at  Waimea,  on 
this  island,  with  that  of  scientific  explorers  at  the  present 
day. 

Again,  missionaries  in  many  respects,  enjoy  peculiar 
advantages  for  acquiring  such  information.  While  other  men 
of  science  are  transient  travelers,  the  missionary  is  a  perma- 
nent resident,  fully  expecting  to  spend  his  whole  life  among 
the  people.  The  former  pick  up  a  few  detached  words  and 
phrases,  while  to  the  latter  the  native  idiom  becomes  as 
familiar  as  his  mother  tongue.  At  the  same  time,  he  is 
animated  in  this  task  by  a  fervid  zeal,  which  no  merely 
scientific  curiosity  can  equal  as  an  impelling  motive.  He 
feels  an  interest  in  the  people,  which  the  mere  savant  cannot 
even  understand.  He  looks  on  the  degraded  savage,  not  as 
only  a  higher  species  of  ape,  but  as  a  man  and  a  brother, 
child  of  the  same  Father  in  Heaven,  and  destined  to  an 
immortality  of  bliss  or  woe.  It  is  his  business,  the  study  of 
his  whole  life,  to  understand  thoroughly  the  language,  the 
religion  and  the  modes  of  thought,  of  the  race  for  whom  he 
is  laboring.  Brought,  as  he  is,  into  close  and  constant  con- 
tact with  the  people,  and  possessing  their  entire  confidence, 
he  enjoys  the  best  of  opportunities  for  collecting  their  liter- 
ature, whether  oral  or  written,  and  of  committing  their  tradi- 
tions to  writing. 

The  very  calling  of  a  missionary  leads  him  to  the  most 
interesting  and  least  known  portions  of  the  globe.  Some 
are  settled  in  the  cradle  of  early  civilization,  on  the  banks  of 
the  mysterious  Nile,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids; 
while  others  are  following  the  very  footsteps  of  the  Apostles 
along  those  shores  that  will  forever  be  associated  with  the 
poetry  of  Homer,  and  the  devotion  of  St.  Paul  ;  and  others 
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again,  are  laboring  amid  the  crumbling  mounds  and  sculp- 
tural palaces  of  Nineveh,  or  the  broken  columns  of  Perse- 
polis.  Others,  to  whom  the  Sanscrit  and  Chinese  have 
become  almost  a  vernacular  tongue,  are  studying  those 
subtle  and  profound  systems  of  philosophy,  and  those  rich 
and  fantastic  creations  of  poetry,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  a  period  when  the  Jews  were  still  under  task-mas- 
ters in  Egypt,  and  the  Greeks  a  race  of  unlettered  sav- 
ages. 

Some  have  been  led  by  their  adventurous  zeal  to  Africa, 
and  are  clearing  up  the  mystery  which  still  hangs  over  that 
dark  continent,  while  others  still  are  bringing  to  light  the 
affinities  which  bind  in  one  whole,  the  wide-spread  Oceanic 
race  from  Hawaii  to  Madagascar,  and  from  New  Zealand  to 
Formosa.  In  his  journeys  by  sea  and  land  through  these 
secluded  regions,  the  scientific  missionary  is  enabled  to  add 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  their  flora  and  fauna,  and  to 
throw  new  light  on  their  geology.  And  it  is  his  duty  to 
improve  all  these  opportunities. 

If  man  is  the  highest  object  of  study,  and  the  science  of 
humanity  the  sum  and  crown  of  all  other  sciences,  nothing 
that  bears  on  this  subject  should  be  despised.  As  the  bot- 
anist does  not  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  taste  or  fancy, 
but  by  an  earnest  desire  for  truth,  and  therefore  thinks  the 
lowly  moss  and  humble  mushroom  as  important  as  the  rose- 
bud and  the  oak,  so  the  poorest  of  languages,  the  most 
crude  and  childlike  songs  and  traditions,  are  yet  the  product 
of  man's  divinely  organized  mind,  and  bear  the  impress  of 
their  birth-place  in  every  feature.  Every  out-growth  of  the 
human  mind  is  full  of  character.  Hence  modern  science 
will  classify  races  not  so  much  by  physical  as  by  mental  and 
moral  phenomena.  The  religion  of  a  heathen  peopie  is  the 
result  of  their  national  character,  of  the  natural  features  of 
their  country  and  of  their  stage  of  development.  National 
faiths  must  be  taken  as  facts,  and  scientifically  explained. 
Hence  the  study  of  a  nation's  mythology,  its  songs  and  tra- 
ditions, is  of  the  highest  value,  as  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  inmost  mind  of  the  race,  as  well  as  into  its  history  and 
connection  with  other  races. 

Such   productions    have   a   peculiar  value   as  being   the 
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genuine  product  of  the  national  imagination  uncolored  by 
any  foreign  influence. 

Nor  does  this  subject  have  merely  a  scientific  bearing. 
Everything  that  helps  to  elevate  oar  common  humanity,  to 
demonstrate  the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  the  human  race, 
to  exhibit  the  traces  of  a  divine  original  in  the  lowest  of  our 
fellow-men,  serves  to  weaken  the  barriers  of  prejudice,  and 
to  invigorate  the  arm  of  philanthropy.  Besides,  the  deeper 
our  insight  into  the  character  and  mental  constitution  of  any 
people,  the  better  we  are  qualified  to  deal  with  and  benefit 
them.  This  is  especially  important  on  account  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  a  race  clings  to  the  religious  faith  in 
which  it  has  been  brought  up.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  mind  to  cast  off  entirely  the  religious  forms  of  thought 
in  which  it  has  grown  to  maturity.  Hence  in  every  people 
that  has  received  the  impression  of  a  foreign  faith,  we  find 
that  the  latter  does  not  wholly  expel  or  supersede  the  older 
religion,  but  is  engrafted  on,  blends  with,  or  overlies  it. 

Observances  are  more  easily  abandoned  than  ideas,  and 
even  when  all  the  external  forms  of  the  new  faith  have  been 
put  on,  and  few  vestiges  of  the  indigenous  one  remain,  the 
latter  still  retains  its  vitality  in  the  mind,  and  powerfully 
colors  or  corrupts  the  other. 

Again,  the  study  of  nature  is  far  from  being  alien  to  a 
missionary's  pursuits.  "  To  look  through  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God,"  to  turn  at  times  from  the  debased  and  repul- 
sive humanity  around  him  to  the  unsullied  page  of  Nature, 
fair  as  when  it  first  came  from  the  Creators  hand,  cannot 
but  exert  a  healthful  and  ennobling  influence  on  his  mind 
and  heart.  There  is  nothing  better  adapted  to  prevent 
morbid  trains  of  thought,  to  preserve  a  cheerful  and  genial 
temper,  to  promote  the  happy  union  of  the  manly  head  with 
the  child-like  heart,  than  the  habit  of  mind  which  finds  mat- 
ter for  wonder  in  the  insect  and  the  bud,  which  reads  the 
records  of  past  creations  in  every  pebble,  and  to  which  "the 
meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give  thoughts  that  do  lie 
too  deep  for  tears.''  We  are  too  little  accustomed  to  look  on 
Nature  as  but,  in  the  words  of  Goethe,  "the  visible  garment 
of  God." 

The  unconscious  lily,  "  which   can  neither  toil  nor  spin," 
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a  creature  entirely  mute,  motionless,  powerless,  whence  was 
its  magical  growth  ?  Whence  that  beauty,  far  transcending 
all  human  glory  ?  It  is  not  mere  matter,  but  an  invisible, 
miraculous  force,  which  animates  and  shapes  it  for  a  time, 
and  then  lays  it  down.  It  manifests  intellect,  power  and 
love.  Ah  !  the  man  who  has  kept  his  intellect  clear  and  his. 
heart  open,  can  feel  that  the  flower  so  beautiful,  so  harmo- 
nious in  itself,  and  in  such  harmony  with  all  Nature,  was 
an  object  of  the  deepest  sacredness,  for  by  it  God  was  reveal- 
ing his  being,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  to  sense.  It 
was  a  word  written  before  his  eyes  by  the  invisible  Spirit, 
by  which  the  invisible  attributes  of  the  Spirit  were  shown  to 
him.  He  who  looks  on  Nature  in  this  loving  and  reverent 
spirit,  will  not  be  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  natural  science, 
nor  will  he  contemn  the  pleasure  of  adding  a  new  species, 
another  thought  of  God,  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
He  will  not  be  blind  to  the  beauty  of  Nature,  nor  deaf  to  the 
sublime  significance  of  its  lessons. 

Such  a  man  was  Livingstone,  who  united  to  the  zeal  of 
an  apostle  the  heroism  and  calm  courage  of  a  Havelock  and 
the  scientific  enthusiasm  of  a  Hugh  Miller.  And  we  rejoice 
to  learn  that  such  views  are  cherished  by  some  of  our  mis- 
sionaries in  Micronesia. 

From  what,  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  no  calling 
demands  a  more  liberal  and  many-sided  culture  than  that  of 
a  foreign  missionary.  A  comprehensive  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  language  is 
required  for  him  who  is  to  reduce  a  language  for  the  first 
time  to  writing,  and  to  give  to  a  nation  the  Bible  in  their 
vernacular  tongue.  I  need  not  say  how  many  qualifications 
are  needed  by  him  who  is  to  contend  with  superstitions, 
hydra-headed  both  in  their  variety  and  tenacity  of  life,  to 
adapt  himself  often  to  circumstances  the  very  reverse  of  all 
that  he  has  known  at  home,  and  to  shape  the  moulds  in 
which  are  to  be  cast  the  religious,  the  civil  and  domestic 
character  of  whole  nations.  .Recognizing  all  that  is  good  in 
every  form  of  civilization,  rising  superior  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  race  and  his  time,  he  has  to  solve  the  difficult  problem, 
how  to  lead  a  barbarous  people  by  a  healthy  and  normal 
development  up  to  higher  stages  of  civilization,  and   how  to 
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adapt  the  machinery  of  society,  the  church  ami  the  state,  to 
their  peculiar  characteristics  and  their  past  history,  in  his 
religious  teachings  he  has  to  place  himself  in  their  point  of 
view,  to  understand  the  strange  mixture  of  truth  and  error 
in  their  minds,  and  to  detect  the  subtle  forms  of  hypocrisy 
which  lurk  in  the  heart  of  the  savage. 

Such  a  work  demands  no  inferior  men.  Let  none  of 
those  among  us,  then,  who  are  looking  forward  to  it,  fear 
that  they  will  set  their  standard  too  high.  It  is  worthy  of 
the  best  powers  of  the  best  men. 

Nor  can  such  an  enterprise  be  viewed  with  indifference  or 
contempt  by  any  one  who  appreciates  its  moral  grandeur, 
or  the  part  which  it  is  destined  to  play  in  human  history. 
It  is  the  vanguard  of  the  great  philanthropic  movement  of 
this  century.  It  is  a  grand  protest  against  that  selfish  and 
inhuman  spirit  which,  like  the  priest  and  Levite  in  the  par- 
able, would  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and  which  would  con- 
sign the  inferior  races  everywhere  to  hopeless  barbarism  or 
annihilation  ;  while  by  deeds  more  eloquent  than  words,  it 
recognizes  the  common  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  common 
Fatherhood  of  God.  It  is  a  standing  proof  that  the  age  of 
heroism  has  not  forever  passed  away,  that  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  even  of  martyrdom,  is  not  wholly  extinct  in  this 
material  age.  It  is  a  living  illustration  of  the  divine  power  of 
Christianity,  which  is  even  now  raising  whole  races  of  idol- 
aters, cannibals  and  infanticides  out  of  the  night  of  paganism, 
to  take  a  place  among  civilized  and  Christian  nations. 

And  if  there  be  a  God  in  history,  if  ever  his  "  will  is  to 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,"  this  cause  must 
finally  triumph.  "  The  world,"  says  Channing,  "  is  not  an 
endless  labyrinth,  a  ceaseless  motion  without  progress,  a  stage 
for  good  and  evil  to  fight  *on  forever."  No !  History 
must  surely  have  a  unity,  an  intelligent  plan  and  a  definite 
goal. 

Even  aside  from  the  cheering  promises  contained  in 
Kevelation,  a  purely  scientific  induction  from  the  facts  of  the 
past  would  make  Christianity  the  central  power  of  history, 
and  its  complete  realization  on  earth,  the  goal  to  which  the 
whele  race  is  tending,  by  laws  as  irresistible  as  those  which 
regulate  the  courses  of  the  planet*'. 
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The  missionary  enterprise,  then,  is  one  whose  final  tri- 
umph is  certain,  for  it  forms  part  of  a  majestic  movement  to 
which  all  events,  all  human  agencies,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  are  contributing.  It  is  linked  to  a  cause 
which  cannot  fail,  for  it  is  that  of  God  himself,  and  one  in 
whose  behalf  no  effort  is  thrown  away  or  lost. 

We  know  that  the  spiritual  power  of  a  great  moral  reform 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  visible  results,  or  by  the  out- 
ward machinery  which  it  keeps  in  motion.  These  are 
rather  indications  of  a  great  work  than  the  work  itself. 
They  are  like  the  coral  reef  which  breaks  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  but  which  is  as  nothing  in  -comparison  with  the  con- 
cealed mountain  on  whose  summit  it  rests.  Still  a  glance 
at  the  past  progress  of  the  enterprise  may  help  us  to  judge 
of  the  part  which  it  will  yet  play  in  the  great  drama  of 
history. 

The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  fifty  years  ago  originated  in  a  little 
group  of  students,  kneeling  in  the  shelter  of  a  haystack,  and 
now  it  may  as  truly  be  said  of  its  stations  as  of  the  military 
posts  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  them. 
Not  however  by  "  the  morning  drum-beat"  is  he  welcomed, 
but  by  the  thanksgivings  which  rise  from  thousands  of 
Christian  homes,  and  which  "  circle  the  earth  with  one 
unbroken  strain"  of  prayer  and  praise,  if  such,  then,  have 
been  the  results  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  century,  which  has 
mostly  been  spent  in  merely  preliminary  labors,  what  may 
\ve  not  expect  in  the  ages  to  come  ? 

But,  although  missions  be  a  power  on  earth,  though  they 
may  influence  the  march  cf  history,  and  change  the  face  of 
the  world,  yet  this  would  be  but  a  narrow  view  of  their 
results. 

It  is  not  on  earth  that  the  full  importance  of  thejlr  work 
can  be  understood.  Though  the  races  for  which  they  are 
laboring,  become  extinct,  and  leave  no  representatives  on 
earth,  they  will  yet  be  represented  in  heaven.  The  work 
only  begun  by  missions  on  earth,  will  go  on  widening  and 
deepening  to  all  eternity.  In  this  view  all  other  reforms  sink 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  it. 

Such  is  the  work  to  which  we  as  a  Society  are  permitted 
to  contribute  our  mite.     It  is  a  cause  of  which  none  can  be 


ashamed.  And  if  \vc  realize  the  fact  that  self-renunciation 
is  the  only  key  to  life  and  secret  of  happiness,  will  it  not  he 
a  privilege  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first 
missionary  ? 

On  every  side  of  us  are  fields  "  white  to  the  harvest." 
From  Japan,  from  Micronesia,  from  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  from  South  America,  come  voices,  entreating, 
"Come  over  and  help  us!"  God  grant  that  we  may  so  do 
our  duty,  each  and  all,  that  the  world  shall  have  reason 
to  thank  Him  for  the  existence  of  our  society. 

W.  D.  ALEXANDER 
Makch  28,  1859. 
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PREAMBLE, 


We,  the  Children  of  the  American  Protestant  Mission  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  desiring  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  union 
that  naturally  exists  among  us,  and  to  cultivate  the  Mission- 
ary spirit  among  ourselves  :  also  with  the  view  of  aiding  in 
the  support  of  the  "  Micronesian  Mission,"  (about  to  be  sent 
forth,)  one  of  whose  members  is  one  of  our  own  number,  and 
for  whose  support  we  especially  pledge  ourselves,  do  hereby 
organize  ourselves  into  a  Social  Missionary  Society,  under 
the  following  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  "The  Hawaiian 
Mission  Children's  Society." 

Art.  2.  The  design  of  this  Society  is  to  cherish  and  pro- 
mote union  among  its  members,  to  cultivate  in  them  an  act* 
ive  missionary  spirit;  to  stir  them  up  to  good  works,  and 
more  especially  to  assist  in  the  support  of  those  children 
who  may  go  forth  from  these  Islands  on  Christian  Missions. 

Art.  3.  Any  descendant  of  those  who  are,  or  Who  have 
r^een,  members  of  the  American  Protestant  Mission  to  these 
Islands,  and  the  descendants  of  all  those  admitted  into  the  Soci- 
ety in  accordance  with  Article  4th,  are  entitled  to  join  the  So- 
ciety by  paying  into  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  one  dollar  an- 
nually, which  shall  constitute  one  an  Annual  Membe^or  pay- 
ing at  any  one  time  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  which  shall  con- 
stitute one  a  Life  Member. 

Art.  4.  Any  person  not  included  in  the  3d  Article  may 
be  permitted  to  join  the  Society  upon  the  same  terms  with 
those  who  are,  by  the  consent  of  four-fifths  of  the  members 
present  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society;  the  vote  to 
be  taken  by  ballot. 

Art.  5.     The  officer?  of  this  Society  shall  be  a   Pfesi- 
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dent,  Vice  President,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  shall  be  elected  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Society,  by  ballot,  to  hold  office  for  one 
year,  and  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Society.  Female  members  of  the  Society  are  eligible, 
equally  with  the  male,  to  any  of  these  offices. 

Art.  6.  No  one  is  eligible  to  fill  the  office  of  President 
for  two  consecutive  years. 

Art.  7.  The  Society  shall  hold  a  regular  meeting  on 
such  a  Saturday  evening  of  each  month,  as  it  may  approve, 
and  an  annual  meeting  in  May. 

Art.  8.  Each  member  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  mem- 
bership in  the  following  form,  to  be  signed  by  the  President 
and  countersigned  by  the  Treasurer:: 


Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brothers  to  dwell 
together  in  unity.— Ps.  cxxin  :  1. 


to 


This  may  Certify  that 


it 

ir 

St 
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Having  paid  the  sum  of  Dollars  into  the 

Treasury,  is  a Member  of  the 


[Signed,]  President. 

Treasurer. 


Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Go&pel  to  every 
creature. — Mark  xvi  :  15. 
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Art.  9.  Alterations  in  this  Constitution  may  be  made 
at  the  annual  meeting  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present,  such  alterations  having  been  previously 
proposed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society. 
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BY-LAWS. 


Art.  1.  The  President  shall  preside  over  the  meetings 
of  the  Society ;  deliver  an  address  before  the  Society  at  its 
annual  meeting  upon  vacating  his  office ;  appoint  all  com- 
mittees ;  sign  all  certificates  of  membership ;  arrange  the 
programme  of  exercises  for  each  regular  meeting,  consult- 
ing with  the  Chairman  of  the  various  Committees  and  he 
may  convene  the  Society  to  Special  Meetings  at  his  dis- 
cretion. 

Art.  2.  The  Vice  President  shall  audit  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Treasurer,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  Pre- 
sident in  case  of  his  absence. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its 
several  meetings ;  to  take  charge  of  the  books  and  papers  of 
the  Society,  among  which  shall  be  included  all  reports  and 
essays  read  before  the  Society,  and  make  out  an  abstract  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  during  his  time  of 
office,  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Art.  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  carry  on 
the  correspondence  of  the  Society  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
report  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Art.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  safely  keep  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  Society ;  pay  over  such  moneys 
as  may  be  from  time  to  time  directed  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  such  expenses  as 
shall  have  been  incurred  by  order  of  the  Society;  shal'l 
countersign  all  certificates  of  membership  ;  and  shall,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  present  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Society  during 
the  year. 

Art.  6.  The  members  of  the  Society  are  bound  to  at- 
tend the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  so  far  as  may  be 
possible ;  to  perform  all  such  duties  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  assigned  to  them ;  to  collect  all  information  that 
may  be  useful  or  interesting  to  the  Society ;  and  at  each 
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regular  meeting  contribute  to  the  fund  of  the  Society,  ac- 
cording to  their  generosity  and  means. 

Art.  7.  The  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society 
shall  be  opened  by  prayer  and  singing ;  the  Minutes  of  the 
last  meetings  shall  be  read  by  the  Secretary ;  a  collection 
shall  be  taken  up  by  the  Treasurer,  Any  general  business 
may  then  be  transacted.  The  entertainment  provided  for, 
in  Article  8,  shall  then  be  in  order,  .after  which  the  meet- 
ing shall  he  closed  by  singing. 

Art.  8.  There  shall  be  a  Committee  of  three  on  Music, 
and  another  of  two  on  anonymous  communications,  who 
shall  be  chosen  quarterly,  to  aid  in  providing  for  the  profit- 
able entertainment  of  each  monthly  meeting. 

Art.  9.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  annulled  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular 
meeting,  notice  of  each  amendment  having  been  given  at 
the  meeting  next  preceding. 
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NAMES    OF    THE    MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

HAWAIIAN 

MISSION  CHILDREN^  SOCIETY, 


HONORARY    MEMBER* 


Rev.  B.  G.  Snow,  Rev.  E.  T.  Doane, 
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LIFE    MEMBERS. 
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